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In a work in which he ably presents the story and spirit
of the ' Arab Awakening', an Arab nationalist writer, the
late George Antonius,55 comments on* the significance of this
occasion. I quote his appraisal of Great Britain's accomplish-
ment in Iraq, in order to avoid the charge of partisan judge-
ment. He says: ' So far as the machinery of democratic
government went, Iraq entered the League as a going concern ;
and the credit for that belongs in great measure to England.

' The British contribution to the building up of Iraq is
one of the most remarkable instances of post-war reconstruc-
tion. Just as hard things may legitimately be said of the
British Government's piratical attempt to grab Iraq after
the war, so it can without exaggeration be said that the modern
state of Iraq owes its existence largely to the efforts and
devotion of its British officials. There were two reasons for
this. One was that the British Government, as they dis-
covered that the country was more a hornets' nest than an
imperial garden of Eden, became increasingly anxious to
ensure that the regime of Arab independence which had sooner
or later to come, should possess real stability. The other was
that, by a lucky accident of circumstance, Iraq was fortunate
in getting the services of an unusually capable and conscien-
tious band of British officials. Those two factors in combi-
nation helped to set up the Arab administration more rapidly
and more securely on its feet. The achievement is all the
more striking as Iraq, with its large tribal population, its
sectarian divisions and the scarcity of its means of communi-
cation in proportion to its size, is a particularly difficult country
to administer on the usual lines of bureaucratic routine. , ". .

* It was fortunate for Iraq that, in many important respects,
Great Britain's interests marched with her own, and that this
community of interests embraced foreign as well as domestic
questions. . . . The British desire to control the sources of
oil in the vilayet of Mosul resulted not only in the incorpo-
ration, thanks entirely to British diplomacy, of that province
ip the Arab state, but also in effective Anglo-Iraqi co-operation
towards the solution of the Kurdish problem. Similarly Great
Britain's interest in the preservation of peace on the Iraq
border caused her to take the initiative in bringing about,
first, a personal re-conciliation between King Faisal and King
Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud and, later, the establishment of friendly
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